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The Journal of Social Forces 
The Journal of Social Forces will be judged, 
not by its own statement of programs and policies, 
but by the quality of its contributions and the 
standard of excellence which it maintains in a 
distinctive field in which its efforts are needed. 
And yet, in addition to the very definite plan indi- 
cated by the classification of its contributions, 
there may well be needed, from time to time, 
clear statements of the scope and grasp of its 
work, and the opinions and conclusions of its 
editors. Whether such statements consist of a 
continuous editorial discussion, as in this issue, 
or whether they include signed editorials from 
members of the board of editors, or its reading 
constituency, their object will be to make avail- 
able a medium of interpretation not provided in 
the other departments. The statement of a prob- 
lem may be made coincident with the expression 
of policy or opinion ; the discussion of topics may 
be grouped under the same divisions as are the 
current contributions of the issue; or the edi- 
torials may represent distinctive or composite dis- 
cussions of themes, primary in interest, timely in 
presentation. In addition to the current state- 
ments with reference to departmental subjects, 
there are certain essential elementary considera- 
tions upon which emphasis should be placed at 

this time. 

* * * 

An Inductive Constituency 
A man, eminent in letters, writing as a south- 
erner with broad interests, has expressed the be- 
lief that The Journal "gives every indication of 
becoming one of the most powerful educational 
influences at work in the south." And certain it 
is that no more gratifying service can be rendered 
by The Journal than to attain its primary ob- 
jective, to build well for North Carolina, and to 
become a southern medium of study and ex- 
pression. But it holds that contributions of gen- 
eric value, gathered from one section of the coun- 



try, are inductively of primary importance to 
other sections. And that, therefore, work well 
done in the southern states will be of interest and 
value to other states as well. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the objectives set by The Journal, its 
contributions, in order to be distinctively complete 
and adequate, will not be limited to any one sec- 
tion. The south, for instance, wants and needs 
the best from without as well as from within its 
own borders. It holds that, in matters of such 
import as social forces, local and contemporary 
factors become valuable stepping stones of dead 
social selves to higher things of progress, rather 
than ultimate objectives of truth. Provincial 
dogmatism is no more effective in the realms of 
truth and thought in Chapel Hill than in New 
York; no more in Atlanta than in Los Angeles. 
This opinion of the editors has been greatly re- 
inforced by the uniform urgent and cordial in- 
sistence, both from within the south and from 
without, that The Journal be not limited to a 
single section. More than one of the leading 
social theorists and social workers, including past 
presidents of the National Conference, have ex- 
pressed the belief that such a Journal might well 
attain nation-wide influence. More than one of 
the leaders of southern thought, including Presi- 
dent Chase of the University of North Carolina, 
have expressed the hope that this southern 
Journal might serve so well its nearest constitu- 
ency that it will become a standard of excellence 
of its kind anywhere. 

The Journal is therefore happy to announce 
the acceptance of contributions for the coming 
year, about equally divided between contributors 
in the south and those living in other sections of 
the country. 

* * * 

Effective Objectives 

But whatever its constituency. The Journal 
seeks to attain effective objectives, some more 
specific, some more general. To make definite, 
concrete, and substantial contributions to present- 
day critical problems of American Democracy, 
and to make useable to the people important facts 
and discussion of social life and progress is one 
purpose. Stated differently. The Journal will 
seek to contribute something, in theory, something 
in application, toward making democracy eflFec- 
tive in the unequal places — the supreme test of 
our democracy now. It will strive to touch the 
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quickening social life about us. It will tend to 
emphasize movement, action, processes, forces. 
It will hope to add something to the efforts to- 
ward the increasing and utilizing of human 
adequacy, discussed in this issue by Professor 
Giddings. It will strive to contribute something 
toward making our society well balanced as be- 
tween business, agriculture and industry, town 
and country, trade and commerce, people and 
government, extremes and means. It will strive 
to develop human wealth, as President Chase has 
put it. More specifically, it will strive to pro- 
vide an inter-state medium of ideas, expression, 
and news, estimated to be of interest and benefit 
to all those who work for the public good. It 
will endeavor, as Dr. Wilson points out in "Li- 
brary and Workshop" to increase the reading 
and working power of its constituency. It will 
hope to contribute something to the growing 
standards of social work and public service. It 
will seek to discover and promote better methods 
of social work for rural areas. In each of the 
several departments it will hope, from time to 
time, to make distinctive contributions of value. 



Dependable Theory 

Social theory will not be neglected. One of 
the most eminent of the younger social economists 
has written: 

"Your proposed venture into research journ- 
alism looks very promising. There is undoubtedly 
a real field for such a journal. I have just one 
suggestion to make. Although I am not a 'cer- 
tified theorist,' I should like to see some emphasis 
put on social theory. I have in mind neither the 
formal theorizings of the economists nor the 
cosmic generalizations of the sociologists, but 
rather, general and analytical statements, whose 
points of departure are practical problems, and 
which will serve — unlike the more reputable 
theory of the later nineteenth century — as basis 
for specific investigations. Of theorizing based 
upon absolute conceptions of rationality, self- 
interest, and the like, we have had quite enough. 
Of theory which has a content that is institu- 
tional, we need more." And again: 

"Such institutional theory draws the sociologist, 
the historian, the economist, the modem psycho- 
logist, and the modern student of ethics together. 
How much material of this kind is available I do 
not know. But I do know that there is a great 



deal of first class quality going to waste in class 
rooms, and that pressure from a competent editor 
would get a lot of it down in writing. And it 
seems to me that this preliminary analysis — for 
that is what such theory is — is just the thing 
which most of our social problems need above all 
else just now." To emphasize wherever possible, 
and to discover this sort of social theory will be a 
task well worthy of the best efforts, and each issue 
of The Journal will give due place to contri- 
butions of this kind. 



Newer Aspects of Public Welfare 

Few tasks appear more timely, or few obliga- 
tions more to be welcomed than that of promoting 
the newer ideals of public welfare. Wlaat public 
education was to the last lialf of the century in 
the development of democracy, public welfare 
may well be to the first half of this century, and 
it seems entirely probable that the organization 
and technique of public welfare will constitute 
the outstanding contribution of the twentieth 
century toward progress in American democracy. 
By public welfare is meant not simply "welfare" 
or "human welfare," but the very definite service 
of democratic government which provides organ- 
ization, technique and means for making democ- 
racy effective in extended application as well as 
in ideals, written laws, and statutes. It is very 
clear that the old charities and corrections have 
been transcended by the new reasonable, demo- 
cratic, constructive, and preventive, as well as 
remedial service to men and women every- 
where. Like public education, long considered 
unnecessary, dangerous, and bringing the stigma 
of charity upon those who received it, public wel- 
fare has begun its great service as a distinct and 
perhaps the last of the great stages of democracy. 
But also, like public education, its progress is 
slow and its principles not comprehended. Per- 
haps there is no aspect of public service today 
which needs interpretation more than public wel- 
fare. The Journal will devote much of its 
energies and space to such interpretation, both in 
its general articles, as in this issue with Mr. 
Blackburn's and in its special department devoted 

to this field. 

* * * 

T^he Social Studies 
Emphasis upon the social studies and upon the 
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increasing part which educational institutions 
must play in the community characterized to an 
unusual extent the presidential addresses of four 
recently inaugurated heads of leading Universi- 
ties, — President Chase of North Carolina, Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale, President Burton of Michi- 
gan, and President Farrand of Cornell. That 
the social sciences must constitute the heart and 
center of the curriculum, and that education is 
more and more responsible for the development 
of the larger community life and citizenship, are 
keynotes. That social problems constitute today 
the basis of intellectual tension, as did science and 
theology in other decades, is another interpreta- 
tion. Similar interpretations, by those who study 
educational theory and social problems, by educa- 
tional associations and delegated commissions, 
emphasize the need and timeliness for all worthy 
contributions in this field. For, with all that has 
been done and is being done, a beginning has 
scarcely been made, whether it be in teaching the 
social sciences, in making adequate studies and 
researches, or in interpreting the studies to the 
people. In this issue, "A First Course" and 
"Social Studies" are timely contributions of real 
value. 

Profitable Conferences 

It would not be possible to measure the work 
done in the last two decades by the National Con- 
ference for Social Work, and its forerunner, the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 
A careful study of its annual volumes reveals an 
unusual amount of valuable material not obtain- 
able anywhere else. An analysis of some of these 
volumes, with special reference to certain social 
problems, is being made and will be presented 
in The Journal at a later date. Likewise, many 
state conferences of social work have contributed 
largely to social progress in their respective areas. 
They have been pioneers in social thinking. They 
have led the way in social legislation. They have 
been prophets of the few and seers of the many. 
They represent a machinery and a constituency 
that cannot be dupUcated. But perhaps the great 
majority do not attain to more than a tithe of their 
possible service. They have small attendance at 
meetings. Few have all-the-year programs well 
worked out. Few interchange ideals and pro- 
grams among other states. Few maintain a con- 
tinuity of effort, directed from year to year to- 



ward larger goals. There are, of course, notable 
exceptions. But is it not possible that the state 
conferences working together may become uni- 
formly more effective, through some cycle plan 
of program and interchange of experience and 
workers? Would regional conferences, joining 
every third or fourth year with the National Con- 
ference be more profitable ? Is there place for a 
southern group, for instance, which shall work, 
on the one hand in harmony with the southern 
state conferences, and on the other cooperate with 
and strengthen the National Conference? Are 
other sectional groups needed? The. Journal 
will present in the next issue a leading article 
discussing different aspects of this problem, and 
written by Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, past president 
of the National Conference for Social Work. 



The Church and Social Service 
To work constructively and sympathetically 
with the churches for the extension and enact- 
ment of Christian principles of living, rather than 
to follow merely tlie easy and ineffective custom 
of superficial criticism is an ideal not quickly at- 
tained. It is difficult for many reasons. It is 
difficult because of the frequent lack of sincerity, 
patience, study, earnest effort, and intellectual 
honesty on the part of the critics. It is difficult 
because of the unreasoning dogmatism in the 
rnidst of the workers, both in and out of the 
church. With, for example, two hundred inter- 
pretations of a single passage of St. Paul, and 
similar differences in the interpretations of other 
passages, running into the thousands, and with 
more than two hundred denominations and creeds 
attempting to utilize these, it would appear on the 
surface that exclusive ecclesiastical dogmatism 
would scarcely accord with the spirit of the teach- 
ings of the Great Teacher. May we not substi- 
tute for ecclesiastical demagogy, scarcely less 
tragic than that of political demagogy, in many of 
the domains of the church, a constructive enacted 
Christianity? Shall we always be torn between 
the unreasoning and unrejisonable dogmatism of 
those who are blind to the progressive keynote of 
the Great Teacher, and of the equally limited 
dogmatism of those who wish to eliminate the 
primary functions of the church? If only in this 
realm men would, at least to some extent, attempt 
to "measure" the work which they do! Being 
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measured by one's works has long been good 
orthodoxy in the field of Christianity. To what 
extent is it possible for this Journal and others 
to cooperate in constructive work done rather 
than in creeds and dogmas, which may well be 
left to the technique of specialists? The contri- 
butions in this issue are consistent beginnings. 

* * * 

Race Relations 

That race relations in this country will continue 
to constitute a major problem will scarcely be 
doubted by any student of affairs. That the prob- 
lem of race relations in the south is largely a 
situation involving the white and negro races is 
equally apparent. But that the negro problems 
are becoming each year more and more a national 
problem is not so often recognized. It becomes 
very clear that The Journal, if it is to attempt 
comprehensive discussions and service, must face 
frankly this most difficult of problems. This is 
not easily done. That such problems cannot be 
adjusted or readjusted through the "let it alone" 
theory has become evident. That they cannot be 
improved through mass minded and unthinking 
attitudes has long been apparent. That race re- 
lations can be improved through the un-American 
and un-Christian methods employed by the Ku 
Klux Klan and other organizations clciiming to be 
"American" and "Christian," is absurd. The un- 
scientific and anti-social methods of unthinking 
agitators who bemoan the physical fact of race 
are equally absurd. That the whole problem can 
be "solved" by tlie South alone is untenable. The 
claim that it can be worked out from other sec- 
lions is not in accordance with the facts. It is 
equally true that neither race alone can work out 
these problems of inter-race relationships. It is 
clear that there is no "solution" of such a problem 
in the sense of eliminating the difficulties involved. 
It is a problem of relations, of adjustments, of 
growth, of evolution, of life in its larger biological 
and spiritual senses. It seems clear that there is 
opportunity for all the agencies and groups rep- 
resented in the contributions to this Journal, — 
town and country, church and social work con- 
ference, the state and school, public and private, 
men and women — ^to join hands in the effort to 
make such contributions as may be possible, utiliz- 
ing the general ideals and principles already stated 
above. The Journal will try to contribute some- 
thing. It will offer contributions from both races 



wherever they may be found available and ade- 
quate. This issue presents the problem from the 
southern viewpoint. But The Journal, while 
emphasizing primarily the negro problems, will 
not neglect other race relations whenever timely 
and able contributions may be offered. 

* * * 

Municipal Progress 
In the article by Professor Merriam, quoted 
elsewhere in this number, the statement is made 
that no one need apologize for placing great 
emphasis upon the problems of our cities, or for 
seeking ample funds for the study of their prob- 
lems. For, he reminds us, at least one half of 
their population now resides in urban areas. 
And the ratio is increasing. The problems of city 
life are therefore distinctive. It is true, the story 
of progress in the last two decades is an inspiring 
one, showing a transformation from the old days 
when municipal procedure was pronounced a sort 
of disgrace to the nation, to the present time when 
achievements in city building and city govern- 
ment constitute definite steps of progress. But 
the need for constructive study and work grows 
still greater. The small city and the town are 
problems alongside the larger cities. It will be 
the policy of The Journal to emphasize the 
social aspects of municipal administration some- 
what after the manner of ex-Secretary of War 
Bjiker, when he affirmed tliat it seemed particu- 
larly wise to him to identify "the commercial and 
social aspects of municipal administration with 
the financial considerations, all of them being tied 
together in the mind of any really constructive 
municipal executive." The second point of 
emphasis will be that of local government, stress- 
ing the fundamentally important relations be- 
tween community and government in the present- 
day development of American democracy. Presi- 
dent Chase's statement is good : "Local self- 
government is the foundation upon which the 
whole structure of democracy must always rest." 
In this issue of The Journal only one topic 
is discussed: How municipal information and 
research can contribute to municipal progress. 

* * * 

Country Life Problems 

But what of the other half, which resides out- 
side the cities, in geographic representation a 
major portion of the population of the nation, 
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and in the southern and western sections a pre- 
eminent majority? In relation to aggregate area, 
and the total number of states and counties that 
are primarily rural, country life problems assume 
a distinctive importance. "The Rural Com- 
munity a Bulwark of National Power" may well 
be a sentiment universally accepted. We may 
well continue to affirm that country life offers 
the basis for national progress in its population, 
its producing powers, its Americanism; but why, 
if country life is most valuable of all aspects of 
American life, have we neglected it more than 
any other? No satisfactory reason has been 
given. The explanation seems to be "just be- 
cause." The country life problem may be stated : 
"To make the country home and community rep- 
resentative of the best that our national civiliza- 
tion can produce." The Journal will attempt to 
contribute something to this objective, and its 
ideals will include those of careful study and 
practical application. There is yet great limit- 
ation to provincial programs, set up from purely 
academic and urban areas. There are needed 
adapting and adaptable efforts and greater coop- 
eration from the home areas. 



Larger Contributions 

Few students of modern life will deny the 
statement that the readjustment of life and labor 
as between men and women constitutes one of 
the major structural problems of today and to- 
morrow. Few will deny the fact that in the 
enactment of the Nineteenth Amendment is found 
one of the greatest achievements of history, 
affecting not only the fundamental problems of 
adjustment, just mentioned, but the theory and 
practice, the spirit and form of government. It 
seems hopefully fitting that at a time when men 
everywhere are struggling to be free in the larger 
sense of the word, and when there is promise of 
revitalized efforts toward social progress and 
social welfare, women should enter anew, as it 
v/ere, the larger fields of effort. It ought to 
mean a newer composite citizenship of men and 
women not attained to before now. But it may 
mean more. Men have long said that the world 
has progressed largely in the quantity of achieve- 
ment but not in the quality of mind and spirit. 
They have affirmed that the intellect of Plato and 
Aristotle represent the highest modes of intellec- 
tual attainment. They have wondered what new 



era might bring to the human mind some new 
quality and some new stage of development en- 
tirely commensurate with the great strides of 
science and industry and population. Is it pos- 
sible that one of the great possibilities of the age 
will be the contribution to the growth of a richer 
social mind, made deeper and more composite, by 
the interplay of the minds and spirits of men and 
women set free for unbounded development and 
growth? And that thereby may come a growth 
in the qualities of the individual mind and spirit? 
Certainly the experiment has never been tried. 
And whether this be fact or fancy will no doubt 
depend on the degree to which the processes of 
association of men and women progress in accord- 
ance with the fundamental laws of growth and 
the essential principles of human association and 
life. The Journal will tend to emphasize and 
welcome contributions which may help in such a 
process. And because such efforts must have 
some tangible method of measuring, the general 
topic of Women's Organizations has been chosen. 



The Institutions 

In the study, discussion and treatment of the 
subjects and problems represented in the depart- 
mental divisions of The Journal there seems to 
be a general underlying principle which needs to 
be assumed. It is that in this day of great po- 
tential progress, and to a great extent social re- 
construction, there is need of a rebuilding and a 
restrengthening of the major social institutions, 
rather than the substitution for and breaking 
down of accepted institutional modes of life ; but 
with the objective being the development of the 
perfected social individual rather than the un- 
thinking so-called mass freedom. The six insti- 
tutions around which social efforts thus center 
will be the home and family, the school and edu- 
cation, the state and government, the church and 
religion, industry and work, community and asso- 
ciation, — each being stated in the dual terms of 
local form and generic value. A tentative thesis 
would be that whenever, in all our catalogue of 
failures, the individual has found tragedy, want, 
disease, inefficiency, untimely death, failure, some 
one or more of the greater institutions has failed 
him in his time of need — directly in his own life 
or through his physical or social inheritance ; that 
society cannot hope to develop its strong indi- 
viduals without the services of all six of these 
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institutions functioning in social modes. And 
that no one of the institutions can function fully 
if any one or more of the others fail to function. 
And, further, that the tragedies of broken homes, 
the chaos of stricken governments, the bitterness 
of industrial strife, the pathos of religious fail- 
ures, the disease and vice of communities, and 
the limitations of schools, are due to human in- 
adequacy in perfecting and causing to work to- 
gether the institutions which make for the con- 
servation and development of human wealth and 
for the promotion of the public good. 



Personality and Standards 

To be considered alongside these institutions, 
are the three great factors of physical environ- 
ment, great personalities, and high standards for 
the enactment and measurement of human 
achievements. In its discussion of social theory. 
The Journal will, of course, not neglect the great 
forces of nature, evolution, and Providence. Nor 
must it neglect the great objective of all educa- 
tion and social effort which is found in the devel- 
opment of the perfecting personality of the in- 
dividual. It will not neglect the development and 
utilization of the fact of leadership in all matters 
of social polity and social progress. And it will 
attempt to magnify high standards of work along- 
side standards of excellence for its literary and 
artistic expression, without excluding the simple 
exponents of every-day realism made practicably 
useable to the folk. These, too, it is realized, are 
difficult undertakings, the approximation of which 
may not be realized save through long efforts and 
adequate cooperation. 



Measurement and Values 
There are yet two other considerations which 
ought to be mentioned in this preliminary ap- 
proach to The Journal's plan. The first empha- 
sizes importance of objective measurements in 
social studies and social work. Perhaps nothing 
at this time is more important to the sociologist 
and social worker than the recognition and attain- 
ment of better standards and methods of meas- 
uring the results of work done and observations 
made. Such measurements, as presented in The 
Journal, will of course tend to approximation 
only, and will be of two general kinds: (1) Ob- 
jective measurements expressed in terms of actual 
statistical units, position in a scale, other com- 
parative classifications, subject to tangible meas- 
urements, and any newer methods available; (2) 
the more general measurements expressed in 
terms of relative results, progress made, reports 
rendered, action taken, plans evolved and exe- 
cuted, stories of social life and processes. In the 
second place. The Journal will aim earnestly 
and unceasingly to search for durable values not 
measured by superficial currents of opinion or 
fashion. It will strive to find and maintain cer- 
tain ideals commensurate with the true principles 
of pioneering, which does not measure the future 
only by the present, or culture by comfort, or 
progress by provincial quantitative achievements. 
Its ideals are the ideals of those who work hard, 
believe in folks, set standards, accept limitations, 
and look ahead with directed optimism unafraid. 
The "Library and Workshop" which follows at 
the end of each issue, is available for miscellan- 
eous cooperation, criticisms, communications, and 
minor contributions designed to help in the diffi- 
cult tasks set by The Journal. 

Howard W. Odum. 



